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PRAIRIE DOGS. 

The Prairie dog is almost the size of the| 
common wild rabbit. Most boys and girls; 
who are in the country have seen a wood- 
chuck. In appearance the Prairie dog re- 


sembles the woodchuck, although not 

























yon or Mimore than two thirds as large. It has a 
types. (head and teeth like those of the squirrel, 
tee. and its color is a dark, reddish brown. 
ty, & Although called a dog, it is nota dog by 
__ Hany means. It yelps like a young puppy, 
and this short bark has been the occasion 
iv be fof its name. 
ve OE Prairie dogs are found on the Prairies 
of the far West. They are social, and 
‘OM. Hrather contical little fellows, never living 
HING : ; 
one like many other animals, but always 
TS IN Massociating together in villages or large 
pson @ettlements, such as is represented in the 
bove picture. 
TAR 
) OFF @ They burrow holes in the ground, leav- 
ing a little mound of earth in front of each 
Ls* burrow. These burrows are not more 
tairs, Mthan ten or fifteen yards apart, with well- 
= odden paths, leading like streets in dif- 
a ferent directions, between them. 
aa If a person is fortunate enough to ap- 
* evel Broach one of these villages undiscovered 
(which, however, is a difficult matter, 
erms. [r their sentinels are always on the watch) 
Ts -he will find the inhabitants gambolizg, 
*¥* GBfisking, and running about the paths, oc- 
ke. casionally stopping a moment and chatter- 
else. ing, as if to exchange a word with a 
al neighbor, and then running like madcaps 
* Back to their own lodges. 
They seem constantly inventing all sorts 
ist. of tricks. For instance, one of them sits 
n his doorway, looking around with a 
mons 


The Be 


profound 
} teacher 
ant and 


No See- 


wr m4 Hhis head from his burrow, and with an 
tpudent expression of countenance, peers 


Hong, serious visage, as dignified as a 
judge. All at once his eye lights upon a 
neighbor opposite, who is sticking his 
head from his hole, squinting this way and 
that, and apparently in disdain is snuffing 
he air, and turning up his nose in a man- 
etany thing but respectful or concilia- 
This is too much for the equanim- 
of Mr. Dignity. So jerking his tail 
ud chattering, to indicate his impatience, 
te starts towards his disdainful neighbor. 


pn argent 
tes NN 





But just before reaching him, as if struck 
expectedly in the rear, he springs back 
with a bound and a half somerset, and 
With his hind feet knocking together, 
jitches headlong into the darkness of his 
e, to the serious risk of his own neck, 
tnd the comfort of his family. You have 
hardly time to laugh at the drollery of the 

ovement before the rascal slowly thrusts 


| 


‘George, a boy about twelve. 
study so much better. 
warmer, and I really believe I love every- 
body better than I do when the weather is 
fair.” 


cunningly about as if to ascertain the ef- 
fect his antic has caused. 

A singular species of owl is invariably 
found residing in and about the dog-towns. 
Rattlesnakes, too, and of an uncommon 
size, dwell in the same lodges with the 
dogs. Outwardly, harmony seem to exist 
between them. But the dogs probably act 
upon the principle that evils which cannot 
be cured must be endured. 

A traveller thus describes his visit to a 
large dog-town upon one of the prairies of 
Texas : 


‘** We had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance after reaching the beautiful prairie, 
before we came upon the outskirts of the | 
commonwealth. A few scattering dogs 
were seen scampering in, their short, sharp 
yells giving alarm to the whole commun- | 
ity. 
“« The first brief cry of danger was soon | 
taken up in the center of the city, and now | 
nothing was seen or heard but a barking, | 
dashing and scampering of the excitable 
denizens of the place, each to his burrow. 
Far as the eye could reach the city ex- 
tended. 

“We rode leisurely along until we 
reached the more thickly settled portion 
of the place. We then sat down and lei- 
surely surveyed the scene. Our approach 
had driven every one to his home in our 
immediate vicinity, but at a distance of 
some hundred yards, the small mounds in 
front of each burrow was occupied by a 
dog, sitting erect on his hinder legs, and 
coolly looking about for the cause of the 
recent commotion. Every now and then 
some citizen, more adventurous than his 
neighbor, would leave his lodgings on a 
flying visit to a friend, and then scamper 
back as fast as his legs would carry him. 








| 


| 


‘* By and by, as we kept perfectly still, 
some of our near neighbors were seen cau- 
tiously poking their heads from their holes. 
Gradually one would emerge from the en- 
trance of his domicil, come out upon his 
observatory, jerk his head cunningly, and 
then commence yelping after the manner 
of a young puppy—a quick jerk of the tail 
accompanying each yelp. 





| 
| 

“For some three hours we remained | 
watching the movements of the dogs. No} 
less than nine were shot by our’ party. | 
One circumstance I would mention show- | 
ing the regard they appear to have for each | 
other. One of them had perched upon the 
pile of earth in front of his hole, while a 
companion’s head was seen poking out of 
the entrance, too timid, perhaps, to trust 
himself further. A ball from my rifle 
knocked the first dog two or three feet 
from his post, perfectly dead. While I 
was reloading, the timid one came boldly 
out, seized his companion by one of his 
legs, and before we could reach the hole, 

ad drawn him completely out of sight. 
There was a touch of feeling in this inci- 
dent, a something human,¢hat raised the 





animals in my estimation, and I ever after 









|did not attempt to kill one of them, ex- 
|cept when driven by extreme hunger.” 


|round Uncle Ned’s domestic hearth. 
| sat on the side of the -fire-place, opposite | 


watched the children seated at the table, | 
some reading, others sewing, all occupied | 
|but one, a child of ‘larger growth,” a'| 
| young lady, who, being a guest of the 
\f 
| sure of idleness without reproof. 


|tle Ann, looking up from her book, and| 
| meeting her mother’s smiling glance. “ It 
jis so nice to sit by a good fire, and hear 
\the rain pattering against the windows. | 
| Only I pity the poor people who have no} 
, house to cover them, to keep off the rain | 
and the cold.” 


approving pat on the shoulder. 
one smiled but the young lady, who, with 
a languid, discontented air, now played) 
with a pair of scissors, now turned over | 
the leaves of a book, then, with an ill-sup- 
pressed yawn, leaned idly on her elbow, | ed?” 
and looked into the fire. (at 


jevening, Elizabeth?’ asked Uncle Ned. | 


‘ 


indeed,’”’ answered she. 
so stupid, I can hardly keep myself awake. | 


pany at home, and one gets so tired of! 
seeing the same faces all the time. 


|adorn what Nature had made so fair. But| ‘Never call again on a rainy evening,’ 
| what charmed me most was the sunshiny|said she, sportively, ‘Iam always se 
| smile that was always waiting to light up|wretchedly dull. 1 believe I was born to 
| her countenance. Often, when I saw her | live among the sunbeams, the moonlight, 
lin the social circle, so brilliant and smil-|and the stars. Clouds will never do for 
|ing, the life of everything around her, | | me.’ 
|thought how happy the constant compan-| ‘ Amen!’ I silently responded, as I clos- 
| ionship of such a being would make me— jed the door. 
A weende tee ' thered | what brightness she would impart to the} The rain still continued unabated, but 
aang © group was gathered | freside of home.” |my social feelings were very far from being 
€) «Oh! uncle,” interrupted George,|damped. 1 had the curiosity to make an- 
laughing, ‘‘if I were Aunt Mary, I would | other adventure. The evening was not 
not let you praise any other lady so warm- | very far advanced, and, as 1 turned from 
bya” | Mrs. Vane’s fashionable mansion, I saw 
Aunt Mary smiled, but looked down and | modest light glimmering in the distance. 
said nothing. | Though 1 was gay and young, and a pas- 
“* There had been a great many parties | sionate admirer of beauty, 1 had very ex- 
of pleasure, and summer slipped by almost | alted ideas of domestic felicity. 1 knew 
junconsciously. At length the autumn|that there was many a rainy day in life, 
| approached, with gathering clouds, north-|and I thought that the person who was 
eastern gales, and drizzling rains. For} born alone for sunbeams and moonlight 
| two or three days I was confined within | would not aid me to dissipate their gloom. 
|doors by the continuous rains. But the|I had, moreover, a shrewd suspicion that 
third rainy evening I put on my overcoat, | the daughter who thought it a sufficient 
buttoned it up to my chin, and, taking my | excuse for shameful personal neglect that 
|umbrella in my hand, set out in the direc- | there was no one present but her mother, 
‘Here,’ thought I,| would, as a wife, be equally regardless of 
as my fingers pressed the latch, ‘I shall|a husband's presence. While I pursued 
find the moonlight smile that will illumine|these reflections, my feet drew nearer 
the darkness of my night.’ My yentle| Mary’s dwelling. I heard a sweet voice 
| knock not being apparently heard, I step-|reading aloud as I opened the door. 
ae into the ante-room, set down my um-|.Mary rose at my entrance, laying her book 
Teste Sieh aiiinth smh cin ies ts |brella, took off my drenched overcoat, | quietly on the table. She looked surpris- 
ncle Ned smiled, and gave the E, an | opened the door of the family sitting-room, | ed, a little embarrassed, but very far from 
vee jand found myself in the presence of the| being displeased. She made no allusion 
| beautiful Theresa.” to my estrangement or neglect, expressed 
Here Uncle Ned made a provoking | no astonishment at my untimely visit, nor 
ause. once hinted that, being alone with* her 
“Pray go on;”’ ‘‘ How was she dress- | mother, and not anticipating visitors, she 
* And was she glad to see you ?’’| thought it unnecessary to wear the habil- 
|assailed him on every side. jiments of a lady. Never in my life had I 
| « How was she dressed >” repeated he. | seen her look so lovely. Her dress was 
“Tam not very. well skilled in a lady’s perfectly plain, Her dark brown hair was 
| wardrobe, but I can give you the general | put back from her brow, revealing a face 
| impression ofher personal appearance. In | which did not consider its beauty wasted 
**1 always feel | a a - | : ‘A =} z 
the first place there was a jumping up, because a mother’s eye alone rested upon 
and an off-hand sliding step towards an|jit. A cluster of autumnal roses, placed 
opposite door, as I entered; but a dis- |in a glass vase on the table, perfumed the 
obliging chair was in the way, and I was! apartment, and a bright blaze on the hearth 
rate ; " | diffused irit of cheerfulness around. 
not imagine what George and Ann see to| making my lowest bow before oe we) : ee ae eee 
pete : : ‘ «opportunity of disappearing. Confused} Mrs. Carlton was an invalid, and suffer- 
admire so much in a disagreeable rainy | = : < 
erueteaithe tig.) jand mortified. she scarcely returned my /|ed also from an inflammation of the eyes. 
es eee 1 ‘ " . |salutation, while Mrs. Vane offered me a| Mary had been reading aloud to her from 
Supposing I tell youastory to enliven |". . 4 : : Rane : votes 
on?” sail Uncle. Ned chair, and expressed, in somewhat dubious | her favorite book. What do you think it 
ert: ‘ terms, their gratification at such an unex-|was? It was a very old-fashioned one, 
Oh! yes, father, please tell us a pas : “ - 
Ar . : A _ |pected pleasure. 1] have no doubt Theresa|indeed. No other than the Bible. And 
story!’ exclaimed the children, anxiously. |* . | 
“] : 3 wished me at the bottom of the Frozen|Mary was not ashamed to have such a 
am going to tell you a story abouta - lage 5 : 
rainy evening,” said Weslo Nea Ocean. She*sat uneasily in her chair,| fashionable young gentleman as I then 
“Oh! aa “19> oetaq | trying to conceal her slipshod shoes, and| was, see what her occupation had been. 
Oh! that will be so pretty!’ cried) -?).> : pS s 
* Ie », |furtively arranging her dréss about the| What a contrast to the scene I had just 
Ann, clapping herhands. But Elizabeth’s . A ' 
; shoulders and waist. It was a mostrebel-|quitted! How I loathed myself for the 
countenance fell below zero. It was an|). 4 . Ba ‘ : 7 
Por iui eer ei lious subject, for the body and skirt were | infatuation which had led me to prefer the 
George saw his uncle cast an expressive at open warfare, refusing to have any com- | artificial graces ofa belle to this pure child 
1 : |munion with each other. Where was the|of nature! I drew my chair to the table, 
glance towards the handsome matron on| Sata 
: : : -_|graceful shape I had so much admired ?/and entreated that they would not look 
the opposite corner, whose color percepti- | to, th listeni Personae y ronan Sars friend 
bly heightened, and he could not forbear ere were ane glistening ringlets and| upon me as a stranger, but as a friend, 
burnished locks ? 





MORAL TALE. 





THE RAINY EVENING. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Aunt Mary, who, with her book in hand, | 


} 


| 





‘amily, was suffered to indulge in the plea- 


**Oh! I love a rainy evening,” said lit- 


, i »» ..,| tion of Mrs. Vane’s. 
** And I love arainy evening, too,” cried ! 
5 ’ 


“TI can 
My heart feels | 





* And what do you think of a rainy 
‘I should like to hear your opinion also.” 
“TI think it very dull and uninteresting, 
One cannot go abroad, or hope to see com- | 


I can- | 





| 





{ 





“0 i Her hair was put upin| anxious to be restored to the forfeited 
exclaiming ; . : tangled bunches behind her ears, -and| privileges of an old acquaintance. I was 
**Ah! Aunt Mary is blushing. I un- 8 ae : sedis | 5. 5 : q fs ‘ 
Aecetenae” tucked up behind in a kind of Gordian} understood ina moment, and without a 

. | 


knot, which would require, the sword of| single reproach, was admitted to confidence 
an Alexander to untie. Her frock was aj|and familiarity. The hours I had wasted 
. |soiled and dingy silk, with trimmings of | with Theresa seemed as a blank in my ex- 
~ a see chy eamecane sallow ientapend a faded fancy handker- | istence, or, at least, a feverish dream. 
my young acquaintances, there was mild | chief was thrown over one shoulder. | * What do yau think of arainy evening, 
whose companionship was so pleasing as | ‘You have caught me completely en | Mary?’ asked I, before I left her. 
that of a maiden whose name was Mary. | Zeshabille,’ said she, recovering partially | ‘i love it of all things, replied she, 
Now, there are a great many Marys in the | from her embarrassment ; ‘ but the evening | with animation. ‘ There is something 80 
world, as you must not take it for granted | Was so rainy, and no one but mother and home-drawing, so heart-knitting, in its in- 
I mean your mother or aunt. At any | myself, I never dreamed of such an exhibi- | fluence.’ J ; 
rate, you must not look so significant till | tion of gallantry as this.’ I said that Mrs. Carlton was an invalid, 
I have finished my story. She could not disguise her vexation, | and, consequently, retired early to her 
She was the only daughter of her moth- | with all her efforts to conceal it ; and Mrs. |chamber, but did not go till I made a full 
er, and she awidow. Mrs. Carlton—such|Vane evidently shared her danghter’s | Confession of my folly and awakened love ; 
was her mother’s name—was in lowly cir-|chagrin. I was wicked enough to enjoy | and, as Mary did not shut the door in my 
cumstances, and Mary had none of the ap-| their confusion, and never felt more| face, you may MAGS she was not sorely 
pliances of wealth and fashion to decorate |at my ease before, but my goddess had | displeased. 


‘* Don’t interrupt me, my boy, and you | 
shall hear a lesson, which, young as you} 


I knew 


her person, or gild her home. A very 
modest competency was all her portion, 
and she asked for nothing more. I have 
seen her, in a simple white dress, without 
a single ornament, unless it was a natural 
rose, transcend all the gaudy belles who 
sought, by the attraction of dress, to win 
the admiration of the multitnde. But, 
alas! for poor human nature. One of 


these dashing belles so fascinated my at- 
tention, that the gentle Mary was for a 
while forgotten. 

Theresa Vane was, indeed, the perfec- 
tion of beauty. She dressed with taste 
and neatness, and whatever she wore as- 
sumed a peculiar grace, as if Art loved to 





fallen from the pedestal on which my| 
imagination had enthroned her. 


was wealthy, and, perhaps of all Theresa's 
admirers, what the world would call the 
best match. I asked her to play on the 
piano, but she made a thousand excuses, 


—her disordered attire. I asked her to 
play a game of chess, but ‘she had a head- 
ache ; she was too stupid ; she never could 
do anything on a rainy evening.’ 

At length I took my leave, inwardly 
blessing the spirit that had led me abroad 
that night. Theresa called up one of her 
lambent smiles as I bade her adieu. 





assiduously keeping back her true reason; 











** Ah! I know who Mary was. 


I knew |all the time!” exclaimed George, looking 
that I was a favorite in the family, for I) archly at Aunt Mary. 


A bright tear, which at that moment 
fell into her lap, showed that, though a 
silent, she was not an uninterested listen- 
er. 
** You haven’t done, father ?”’ said little 
Ann, in a disappointed tone. “I thought 
you were going to tell a story. You 
have been talking about yourself all the 
time.” 

“I have been something of an egotist, 
to be sure, my little girl, but I wanted to 
show my dear young friend, Elizabeth, 
here, how much might depend on a raing 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





evening. Life is not made all of sunshine. 
The happiest and most prosperous must 
have their seasons of gloom and darkness, 
and woe be to those from whose souls no 
rays of brightness emanate to gild those 
darkened hours. I bless God for the rain 
as well as the'sunshine.” 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 

THE DEAD BABY. 
The baby is dead. Close gently its lit- 
tle eyelids, and fold its dimpled hands 
softly upon its bosom. Part tenderly the 


fancy to have one of his children; and, if 
he would consent to it, it should be edu- 
cated, and finally settled comfortably in 
life. 

This threw him into a fit of gratulation. 
He scratched his head, and looked the 
very picture of bewilderment. The strug- 
gle between a father’s love and a child’s 
interest was evident and touching. At 
length he said : 

“OQ, murther, wouldn’t it be a great 
thing for the baby? But I must go and 
talk with Mary—that’s the mother ofthem ; 
an’ it wouldn’t be right to be giving away 
her children before her face, and she to 
know nothing at all about it.” 

“‘ Away with you, then,” said I, ‘‘ and 





sunny hair upon its cold forehead, but re- 
move not that one little curl which shades 
its baby face. How sweetly it looks in 
its spotless shroud, and how lovely the 
smile wreathing its infant lips! The pure 
white lilies which deck its narrow home, 
are not more pure than the now unsullied, 


sinless heart of the sweet babe; for has| 


not Christ said, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven?” Scorn not to weep for the 
early taken, and check not the bright drops 
which are falling thick and fast upon its 
sleeping face ; for there is bliss in tears, 
and nature demands one heavy burst of 
grief to relieve the over-charged heart. 

And now the dear treasure is conveyed 
to its last resting place, and dust returns 
todust. With what a feeling of loneliness 
you enter again the silent house, and gaze 
around the deserted rooms, seeking in 
vain for the little familiar form! In the 
nursery stands the ‘empty cradle, with its 
soft pillow, smooth and unrumpled, and 
its downy bed unpressed. On the floor 
lie thé toys which have not yet been gath- 
ered up, and as you walk from one end of 
the room to the other, you step upon a 
tiny shoe, bearing the impress of a fairy 
foot. What tender and sad recollections 
are roused within you by these traces of 
the missing baby, and what gushing tears 
start forth unbidden, as you place the dear 
little shoe among your mementoes of the 
past ! 

Ah, sorrowing mother, these heart 
yearnings for the tender flower snatch- 
ed from your embrace, are the cords that 
should guide you to heaven. Emme. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The following account of the struggle 
between the affection of a poor Irishman 
for his child, and his duty toward it, is 
given in a late number of the National 
Magazine. The writer vouches for the 
truth of whathe utters. Read it: 

On board one of the lake steamers, 
bound for the west, was an Irish family— 
husband, wife, and three children. They 
were evidently in very destitute circum- 
stances ; but the exceeding beauty of the 





children, two girls and a boy, was the ad- | 
miration of all their fellow-passengers. A 


lady, who had no children of her own, 


bring me an answer back as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

In about half an hour he returned, lead- 
ing two of his children. His eyes were red 
and swollen, and his face pale with excite- 
ment and agitation. 

“ Well,” I inquired, “ what success e 

‘“‘ Bedad, it was a hard struggle, sir,” 
said he. ‘ But I’ve been talking to Mary, 
an’ she says, as it’s for the child’s good, 
maybe the heaven’s above will give us 
strength to bear it.” 

** Very well; and which of them is it 
to be?” 

“‘ Faix, and I don’t know, sir,” and he 
ran his eye dubiously over both. ‘‘ Here’s 
| little Norah—she’s the oldest, and won't 
|need her mother so much; but then—O, 
| tear and aigers—it’s myself that can’t tell 
| which I’d rather part with least; so take 

the first one that comes, wid a blessin’. 
| There, sir,” and he handed over little No- 
jrah ; turning back, he snatched her up in 
|his arms, and gave her one long, hearty, 
|father’s kiss, saying, through his tears, 
|** May God be good to them that’s good 
|to you, and them that offers you hurt or 
harm, may their souls never see Saint 
| Pether.” 

| Then taking his other child by the hand, 
|he walked away, leaving Norah with me. 
I took her down to the cabin, and we) 
|thought the matter settled. It must be | 
confessed, to my great indignation, how- 
ever, in about an hour’s time I saw my 
— Pat at the window. As soon as he 





|signs for me to come out. 
|found that he had the other child in his 
| arms. 
** What's the matter, now ?”’ asked I. 

** Well, sir,” said he, “I ax your par- 
|don for troubling you about so foolish a| 
| thing as a child or two, but we were think- | 
ing it’d make no differ—you see, sir, 
been talking to Mary, and she says she| 
can’t part with Norah, because the crea-| 
ture has a look ov me; but here’s little} 
Biddy, she’s purtyer far, and av you plase 
sir, will you swap ?” 

** Certainly,” said 1; ‘‘ whenever you 
like.” 
| So he snapped up little Norah, as 
though it were some recovered treasure, 
{and darted away with her, leaving little| 
| Biddy, who remained with us all night ;| 
| but, lo! the moment when we entered the | 
|cabin in the morning, there was Pat mak-| 
|ing his mysterious signs again at the win- | 
dow, and this time he had the youngest, 
|a boy, in his arms. . 

“ What’s wrong, now ?” I inquired. | 

‘* Be the hokey fly, sir, and it is meself| 
that’s almost ashamed to tell you. You| 

















was desirous of adopting one of the little| see I've been talking to Mary, and she| 
travelers, and made application to the | didn’t like to part with Norah, because | 


father, through a friend, who gives the fol- 
lowing touching, and, as we suppose, 
truthful account of the negotiation : 


I proceeded, he says, immediately upon 


my delicate diplomacy. Finding my friend 
on deck, I thus opened the affair : 

** You are very poor?” 

His answer was very characteristic : 

** Poor, sir!” said he; “ay, if there’sa 
poorer man than me troublin’ the world, 
God pity both of us, for we would be} 
about aiquil.” 

“Then how do you manage to support 
your children ?” 

“Is it support them, sir? Why, I 
don’t support them any way; they get 
supported some way or other. It'll be 
7 enough for me to complain when they 


“* Would it be a relief to You to part 
with one of them ?” 

It was too sudden; he turned sharply 
round. 

“* A what, sir?” he cried; ‘‘a relief to 
part from my child? Wouldit be a relief 
to have the hands chopped from the body, 
or the heart torn out of my breast? A 
relief, indeed ! God be good to us, what do 
you mane ?” 

** You don’t understand me,” I replied. 
* If, now, it were in one’s power to pro- 
vide comfortably for one of your children, 
would you stand in the way of its inter- 
ests ?” 

**No, sir,” said he; “ Heaven knows 
that I would willingly cut the sunshine 

-away from myself, that they might get all 
the warm of it; but do tell uz what you're 
driving at.” 


| she had a look of me, and, be my soul, I 

can’t part with Biddy, because she’s the 

model of her mother, but there’s little 

Paudeen, sir. There’s a lump of a Chris- 

tian for you, two years old, and not a day | 
more. He’ll never be any trouble to any| 
one, for av he takes after his mother, he’ll | 
have the brightest eye, and av he takes | 
after his father, he'll have a fine broad pair 

of shoulders to push his way through the 

world. Will you swap again, sir?” 

** With all my heart,” said I ; “ it’s all | 
the same to me,” and so little Paudeen| 
was left to me. 

“Ha, ha,” said I to myself, as I looked 
into his big, laughing eye, “ the affair is 
settled at last.” 

But it wasn’t; for ten minutes had 
scarcely elapsed, when Pat rushed into the | 
cabin without sign or ceremony, and 
snatching up the baby, cried out,— 

“It’s no use; I’ve been talking to 

ary, and we can’t do it. Look at him, 
sir ; he’s the youngest and the best of the 
batch. You wouldn’t keep him from us. 
You see, sir, Norah, has a look ov me, 
and Biddy has a look ov Mary; but, be 
me soul, little Paudeen has.the mother’s 
eye, and my nose, and a little of both of 
uz all over. No, sir, no; we can bear 
hard fortune, starvation and misery, but 
we can’t bear to part from our children, 
unless it be the will of heaven to take 
them from us.” 





Mr. Locke, a little before his death, being 
asked what was the shortest and surest way for. 
a young man to obtain a true knowledge of the 
Christian religion, made this reply :—* Let him 








" I then told him that a lady had taken a 





study the holy Scriptures, especially the New 









Testament; therein are contained the words of 
eternal life. It has God for itsauthor, salvation 
for its end, and truth, without any mixture of 
error, for its matter.” 





TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 


WRITTEN PROM BILOXI, ON THE GULF OF MBXICO. 


BY GRO. D. PRENTICE. 


morn—the sea-breeze seems to bring 


"Tis 

Joy, health and freshness on its wing— 
Biight flowers, to me all strange a! 
Are glittering in the early dew— 
And perfumes rise from many a grove, 
As incense to the clouds that move, 
Like spirits o’er yon welkin clear— 
But I am sad—thou art not here. 


sible for the most vivid im 


situation ? 


actively searching every nook in his im- 
mediate vicinity, and that he had fallen 
almost directly upon a large rattlesnake, 
which had thrown itself into the deadly 
coil so near his face that its fangs were 
within a few inches of his nose. Is it pos- 
agination to 
conceive of a more horrible and terrifying 


The pursuit of his now highly exasper- 
ated and savage enemies, who thirsted for 
his re-capture, that they might wreak up- 
on him a fearful revenge, which of itself 
was a fearful danger, calculated to thrill, 
the erves of the stoutest system, had now 


ay 





Another tried it—they all tried i 
the same result. 

‘I know how it is,’ said Henry Hast 
‘it does not sound because there is no 
When the air was there inside, we hey 
the sound, now the air is gone, there ig 
sound, so the reason must be because {j 
air is not there. But you know, sir, th 
is air in the desert ; there must be, or { 
deaf man could not breathe.’ 

* Very good,’ said the doctor, ‘ you hy 
reasoned in part very well, but you 
going a little too fast. Let us pause 
moment and see what we have learnt. 
is this, that without air to bring the sou 
to the ear, there is no noise. That is 





*Tis noon—a calm, unbroken sleep, 
Is on the blue waves of the deep— 
A soft haze, like a fairy dream, 

Is floating over hill and stream— 
And many a broad magnolia flower, 
Within its shadowy woodland bower, 
Is gleaming like a lovely star— 

But I am sad—thou art afar. 


*Tis eve—on earth the sunset skies, 

Are painting their own Eden dyes— 
The stars come down, and trembling glow 
Like blossoms in the waves below; 

And, like some unseen sprite, the breeze 
Seems lingering ’mid the orange trees, 
Breathing in music round the spot— 

But I am sad—I see thee not. 

Tis midnight—with a soothing spell 
The far cae of the ocean —— : 
Soft as a mother’s cadence mild, 

Low bending o’er her sleeping child— 
And on each wandering breeze are heard 
The rich notes of the mocking bird, 

In many a wild and wondrous lay— 

But I am sad—thou art away. 





I sink in dreams—low, sweet, and clear, 
Thy own dear voice is in my ear— 
Around my cheek thy tresses twine— 
Thy own loved hand is clasped in mine— 
Thy soft lip to mine is pressed— 

Thy head is pillowed on my breast— 

O! I have all my heart holds dear— 

And I am happy—thou art here. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A RACE FOR LIFE. 
The family of John Lewis were the fir 


settlers of Augusta, in the State of Vir- 
ht vt d king | Sinia, and consisted of himself, his wife 
ee ce rg a amg | and four sons, Thomas, William, Andrew 
“ and Charles. 
Charles Lewis was a young man when 
the Indians commenced their attacks upon 
His 


the settlement of Western Virginia. 
astonishing presence of mind carried hi 


become a secondary fear, for death in one 
of its most terrifying and soul-sickening 
forms was Vibrating from the tongue, and 
darting from the eye of the fearful reptile 
before him, so near, too, that the vibrat- 
ory motion of his rattle, as it waved to and 
fro, caused it to strike his ear. The 
slightest movement of a muscle,—a con- 
vulsive shudder,—almost the winking of 
an eyelid, would have been the signal for 
death. 

Yet in the midst of this terrible danger, 
|his presence of mind did not leave him, 
but like a faithful friend, did him good 
service in his hour of trial. Knowing the 
awful nature of his impending fate, and 
conscious that the slightest quivering of a 
nerve would precipitate it, he scarcely 
breathed, and the blood flowed freely 
through his veins, as he lay looking death 
in the eye. 

Surrounded thus by the most appalling 
danger, he was conscious that three of the 
Indians had passed over the log behind 
which he lay, without observing him, and 
disappeared in the dark recesses of the 
forest. Several minutes—which to him 
were as so many hours—passed in this 
truly terrifying situation, until the snake, 
apparently satisfied that he was dead, 
loosened his deadly coil, and passing di- 
rectly over his body, was lost to sight in 
the luxuriant growth of weeds which grew 
up around the fallen tree. Oh! what a 
thrill—what a revulsion of feeling shook 
his frame, as he was relieved from his aw- 
ful situation ! 

Tears of gratitude coursed down his 
cheeks, as he poured out his heart to God 
in thankfulness for his escape. He was 
still inimminent danger from the Indians, 
who knew that he had hidden in some se- 
cluded spot, and were searching with the 
utmost zeal, every nook and corner to find 
him. He was fortunate enough, however, 


st 


m 


say, a bell can be rung and yet make 
noise. i 
the next step in our investigation. 
this is only a particular case; we mu 
before we proceed, try and get the gen 
truth. 


This will prepare your minds f 


The doctor then took a long pole fre 


the corner of the room, and scratched ve 
gently on one end with a pin. ! 
listened but no one could hear it. ‘ Noy; 
said the doctor, ‘let each boy in tu 
take up the other end of the pole and py 
it to his ear.’ 
heard the noise distinctly. 


They @ 


They did so, and ea 
‘I think I can explain this,’ said John; 


‘the pole conveys the sound better th 
the air, so that when we put it to our e 
we hear the noise which was inaudible b 
fore.’ 


‘Right,’ said the old man; ‘ now 


can state our general truth—there is 
noise without a medium, such as air, « 
the pole, or water, etc., to bring the sow 
to the ear. Now, my lads, if there is 
sound—and you observe there was abs 
lutely no sound, when the bell was ruy 
under the exhausted receiver—if there i 
no sound unless there is a soniferous 
sound-conveying medium to bring it 1 
the ear, where would the sound be 7/ ¢ 
were no ear? Now think over that.’ 





KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 
If any of our young readers lose thei 


tempers easily, we hope they will be pro 
fited by the following sad story, which 
find in one of our exchanges : 


What would I not give if it were possi- 


ble to take back an hour of my childhood 
over whose memory many bitter tears ha 

flowed, and many vain regrets been wast 
ed 


safely through many encounters, and ren- 
dered his name familiar to the early set- 
tlers. 

He was on one occasion taken prisoner 
by a party of Indians while on a hunting 
excursion. Separated from his compan- 
ions, he was surprised and surrounded be- 
fore he was aware of his danger. He 
knew full well that the blood of his enemy 





to escape them, and after a weary march 
through the wilderness, during which he 
suffered intensely from hunger, he reached 
the settlements.— U. S. Magazine. 





ABOUT NOISES. 


‘ Well, my lads, so you have all come 
again, and are not unwilling to resume 


would be washed out in his own, and that, | your talks with the old doctor.’ 


too, at the stake, whereas, if he surrender- 
ed peacefully, he stood a chance of being 
adopted by the Indians as one of them- 
selves. Revolving these things in his 
mind, he quietly delivered up his rifle to 
his enemies, and was led away by his cap- 
tors, who rejoiced exceedingly over their 
prisoner. Bare-headed, with his arms 
bound tightly behind him, without a coat, 
and bare-footed, he was driven forward 
some two hundred miles toward the In- 
dian towns, his inhuman captors urging 
him on when he lagged, with their knives, 
and tauntingly reminding him of the trials 
which awaited him at the end of the jour- 
ney. Nothing daunted, however, by their 
threats and menaces, he marched on in the 
weary path which led him further and fur- 
ther from his friends, perfectly obedient, 


That is, noise. 


beautiful sisters. 


Such was the welcome of old Dr. Wise- 
|man to a number of lads who were allow- 
ed to spend one evening a week at the 
doctor’s house, on which occasions he was 
in the habit of holding pleasant conversa- 
tions with them on scientific subjects. 
They were as happy and bright a set of 
boys as you could anywhere see. 

‘ The subject on which we will talk this 
evening,’ said the doctor, ‘is one that 
must be interesting to boys ; for it is what 
they are constantly engaged in producing. 
Noises may be looked 
upon as boisterous, unruly, ugly fellows, 
and “‘ sounds” as their gentle, orderly, 
Now there is a science 
which embraces the concerns of this large 


It was years and years ago, yet th 
scene is fresh before me. We were out 
under the fragrant blossoming trees. Hat 
tie, her brother Frank and I, the happier 
trio of playmates to be found anywhere. 
We little girls had our dolls of cours 
and so we played visit back and forth fro 
one apple tree to another. And Fran 
was a dealer in China ware, principally 
cups and saucers, under the old oak in th 
lane, and we bought unheard of quantitie 
at the most extravagant prices. But Fran 
soon tired, as boys always do, of sud 
quiet amusement, and presently began 4 
make himself merry with our grave saying 
and mock dignity, and finally dared 4 
pronounce it all a sham. It was only in th 
mischievous overflow of his childish gle 
and a sportive answer and a merry laug 
would have set all right again. . 
But I was quick tempered, anda v 
hot flush came to my face, and an angry 
retort to my lips. ‘ Now, Frank Hale,’ | 
said, ‘ “you've spoiled all our fun, and I'l 
never speak to you again as long as I live! 
Alas! for that rash word was kept. Bu 
Frank did not mind it. He only bro 






















so far as his body was concerned, but con- 
stantly busy in his mind with schemes of 
escape. At length the wished for moment 
came. As the distance from the white 
settlements increased, the vigilance of the 
Indians relaxed, and his hopes increased. 

As the party passed along the edge of a 
precipice some twenty feet high, at the 
foot of which ran a mountain torrent, he, 
by a powerful effort, broke the cords which 
bound his arms, and made the leap. The 
Indians, whose aim was to take him alive, 
followed him, and then commenced a race 
for life and liberty, which was rendered 
the more exciting by the fact that his pur- 
suers were close upon him, and could at any 
moment have dispatched him. But such 
was not their desire, and on he sped, now 
buoyed up by hope as his recent captors 
were lost to sight, and anon despairing of 
success, as he crossed an open space, 
which showed them almost at his heels. 
At length, taking advantage of a thicket, 
through which he passed, and which hid 
him from their sight for a moment, he 
darted aside and essayed to leap a fallen 
tree which lay across his path. The tan- 
gled weeds and underbrush which lay 
thickly around and almost covered the 
decaying trunk, tripped him as he leaped, 
and he fell with considerable foree on the 
opposite side. 

For an instant he was so stunned by the 
fall as to lose his consciousness, but soon 
recovered it to find that the Indians were 











family. Can any of you tell what is the 


name of it ?” 


‘I know, sir,’ said John Smart, who 


| was studying natural philosopy, ‘ it is call- 


ed acoustics.’ 

* Yes,’ said the doctor, ‘the science of 
acoustics treats of the origin, propagation, 
and effects of sound, Now, boys, I want 
to set you thinking. Suppose if a deaf 
man were to fire a cannon in the middle 
of a desert, where no living creature was 
within hearing, would it make any noise ?” 

* Of course it would, and a pretty loud 
one, too,’ said several ; but some of the 
older ones, who knew! the doctor well, 
were silent, and reflected, though they 
thought that wherever a cannon was fired 
it must make a noise. 

‘Ah, my lads,’ said the doctor, ‘ you 
are not the only ones who would give the 
same answer. But let us reason out thr 
matter. Here istheair-pump. I suspend 
a bell under the receiver, and by this 
handle it ean be rung from the outside. 
I set down the receiver upon the pump- 
plate; now ring the bell; does it make a 
noise ?” 

‘ Yes,’ said they all. 

‘Now, then, Charley, pump out the 
air.’ 

The boy set to work, and when the doc- 
tor saw that the air was sufficiently ex- 
hausted, he fold him to stop, and directed 
another to ring®the bell. He moved the 


handle ; they all saw the clapper strike the 


sides of the bell ; but there was no sound. 


gan to snow-ball us, as he said. 











the blossoms off of a low spray, and be 


O, how plainly I see him still! 
bright slant sunbeams lift up his fair brow 


and golden hair, and his blue eyes we 


brimming with frolic. But the soft whit 
missiles roused a wicked and revengefil 
spirit in my heart, and catching up a ston# 
I threw it full at Frankie. It struck hi 
forehead, and putting up his hand, his lip 
quivering with pain, he only looked at m 
reproachfully, and turned slowly home 
wards. 

O, what a guilty heart was mine! Ho 
I longed to run after him, and ask him t 
come back and forgive me, but I was to 
proud. And soI watched him silently, 
until he passed out of sight, with his han! 
still pressed to his forehead, and then ! 
went back again to my play. But th 
charm was broken. Our sweet, shgdj 
play-ground was no longer pleasant, fot 
the happy heart that enjoyed it so fully 
was heavy with shame and sorrow, and 
the hour seemed long before Hattie wa 
willing to return home. 

That night as I lay down to sleep I could 
not rest in that sweet peace I was wont to 
do. The very stars that I loved so well 
seemed like grave, reproving eyes, and 8 
I closed mine fast, but I could not sleep 
for a long, long time. I resolved to g? 
the very next day to Frankie, and ask him 
to forgive me, and never, no, never, be 8? 
angry agnin. But the next day it rai 
in torrents, and the next, and the 
day my father said at the tea-table, thet 
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Mrs. Hale’s little Frank was very ill with 
scarlet fever. How I prayed that he might 
not die, that I might go to him and say, 
‘ Forgive me,’ and throw off this dreadful 
weight! No one knew how much I suf- 
fered, for I could not bear to tell even my 
mother; but as day after day the news 
came that Frank was growing worse, it 
seemed to me that I could not endure it. 
And then the solemn tidings, Frank was 
dead! Dead! Those blue, sorrowful 
eyes, that still seemed looking upon me, 
were sealed forever. The brow I had 
wounded was cold and pale; those lips 
were still in death that had not yet spok- 
en forgiveness. And when he was laying 
in his coffin I saw him, and with an almost 
breaking heart I saw on that still white 
forehead a trace yet visible of my passion- 
ate deed. 

Children, this is a true story. It has 
cost me a great effort to relate it, -for the 
recollection is painful still. And yet if it 
shall have power to stay one little hand 
raised like mine in anger, and a like sor- 
rowful memory from embittering another 
life, 1 shall not regret I have written it. 


SECRET OF SLEEPING WELL. 
There is a fund of wisdom in the follow- 
ing well told story from the Boy’s and 
Girl’s Magazine, by which adults may pro- 
fit quite as well as children : 


Squire Jenkinson could get no rest. He 
had a noble mansion, fine pleasure grounds, 
and a beautiful carriage drawn by beauti- 
ful horses. His table was supplied with 
every luxury, and his friends were the 
most cheerful companions in the world; 
but still Squire Jenkinson could get no 
rest. Sometimes he went to bed early, 
and sometimes went to bed late; but 
whether late or early it was just the same. 
** There is no peace for the wicked,” and 
there was no rest for Squire Jenkinson. 

He applied to his friends, who told him 
to take exercise, and to drink an extra 
glass of grog before he went to bed. He 
applied to the doctor, and he gave laudan- 
um and opium. But in spite of exercise, 
and grog, and laudanum, and opium, nd 
sound rest could he obtain. At last he 
consulted Thomas Perrins, his gardener. 
Now Thomas Perrins was a humble Chris- 
tian, and well knew that his master feared 
not God: that he was unjust, cruel, and 
oppressed the widow and the fatherless, 
and that his conscience troubled him; so 
Thomas told him that old Gilbert Powel, 
who lived hard by on the waste land, al- 
ways slept famously, but that perhaps he 
wore a different kind of a night-cap. 

Mistaking the meaning of Thomas Per- 
rins, away went Squire Jenkinson with 
one of his best night-caps in his pocket, 
to exchange it for that of old Gilbert 
Powel’s, which he had washed and well 
aired ; and when night came he went to 
bed in good spirits, hoping to have a 
comfortable night’s sleep; but no ! though 
he put it on in all shapes, and placed him- 
self in all postures, Squire Jenkinson 
could get no rest. 

As soon as the sun rose, he hastened to 
the cottage on the waste land, to know 
how Gilbert Powel had rested, when Gil- 
bert told him that he thought he had never 
had a better night’s rest in all his life; 
and was quite delighted with his new 
night-cap. 

Perplexed and cast down, Squire Jen- 
kinson then went once more to his garden- 
er, to tell him of the ill success which had 
attended his plan of borrowing the night- 
cap of Gilbert Powel. 

‘It cannot be Gilbert’s cap,’ said he, 


* for he wore one of mine, and he tells me | 


that he never had a more comfortable cap 
in his life.’ 





but this we do know, that if Bill Harris 
is a selfish, grasping, “stingy” boy, he 
is almost sure to grow up just such an- 
other contemptable old man as the one 
mentioned above. 
«Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 
Remember this, my young friends, and 
learn, while young, to abhor ‘selfishness, 
which leads to the degrading sin of cov- 
etousness. 

WHAT WILL THE END BE. 
If wise, you will always ask yourself 
before indulging in any pleasure, that is 
simply a present gratification, What will 
the end be? Had the young men men- 
tioned below done this, perhaps their’s 
would not have been such a melancholy 
fate. 
An English paper states that a celebrat- 
ed drinking club in a large town in the 
west of Scotland has broken up. Here is 
the sad history of its effects upon its mem- 
bers. Two of them were sent toa lunatic 
asylum ; one jumped from a window and 
killed himself; one walked or fell into the 
water at night and was drowned ; one was 
found dead in a public house ; one died of 
delirium tremens ; upwards of ten became 
bankrupt ; four died ere they had lived 
half their days. One, who was a bailie 
when connected with the club, is at pre- 
sent keeping a low public house. Such 
are a few facts, well known to those liv- 
ing in the locality. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 













passion, saying that he did not want to 


be encumbered with any such thing. His 
wife persuaded him to take it, to please 
the child. On his way to the gold regions 
he was taken dangerously sick, and his 
companions left him, as they thought, to 
die. He became alarmed about his sins, 
and was ready to give up in despair, when 
he thought of the Testament. He com- 
menced reading it, and his mind was led 
to take hold of the promises, and to ac- 
cept of Christ as his Savior. He recover- 


*!ed from his sickness, went to the gold re- 


gions, and a few days since returned home 
rich, not in the treasures of Egypt, but 
in that more durable substance that fad- 
eth not away, eternal in the heavens. 





STORY OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


Dear NEPHEWS AND Nieces:—I am 
going to tell you about a girl who did 
wrong—not that I like to tell you about 
naughty children, but because I hope it 
may, perhaps, be of use to some of 
you. This child was brought up with 
much care by her parents, and they prayed 
much for her, and were very amxious that 
she should be good—and in fact, in many 
respects, she was a good girl—but she 
was very wicked in one thing. She would 
not get angry, and pout and look cross 
like other children, nor would she say bad 
words, nor fret, nor cry like others. What 
was it, that she said or did which was so 

wrong? It was this: She would 
tell lies. Yes, 1 am sorry to say 
little Martha Miller would tell lies. 
Oh, it was sad—very sad—to look 
on little Martha as a liar, when, if 
she had always told the truth, she 
might have had so many friends,and 
been so much beloved, for she was 
a very smart child, and could do 
almost anything that any little girl 
seven years old coulddo. She was 
a very pretty looking child, too— 
and was a real good scholar ; quick 
with her needle, (she had made a 
large patchwork quilt before five 
years of age,) could sing like a lark, 
: take care of the baby most as well 
as a grown person, and could make 
herself very useful in the house ; 
but this wicked habit of telling 
stories—lying—seemed to spoil ev- 
erything. Only look at it. 
1. She made her parents and 


Why—what a pleasant, happy-looking|all the people in the house feel badly on ac- 


face that is!—and yet this is the same 
boy who carried that dreadful looking face 
which you saw in the Companion week 
before last. 
the A. B. C.—but it is fun now to play. 
Yes, indeed, that makes the difference. 


this face than the other one. There is 
some comfort in looking at this—but the 


hardly tell you—but badly—very ‘badly. 

Well, I reckon, as they say out South, 
or guess, as the Yankees do—that he must 
have wiped off the tears from his cheeks, 


ter than he did when he said “‘ no fun.” 





‘Ay, master,’ said Thomas Perrins, 
shaking his head significantly, as he lean- 
ed on his spade, ‘ but tomy knowledge he 
wears another cap besides the one you 
gave him, the cap of a quiet conscience, and 
he who wears that is sure to sleep well, 
let him wear what other cap he pleases.’ 





COVETOUSNESS. 

A man in Roxbury, some years since, 
lost by death his only son James. He 
seemed overwhelmed with sorrow. His 
pastor went to comfort him in his trouble. 
In the course of the conversation the min- 
ister remarked “ that the death of a good 
boy like James, must ‘necessarily be a very 
great affliction; but,’”’ said he, “ you can 
no doubt think with satisfaction of many |1 
pleasant things in connection with him 
that must now be to you sources of great 
consolation.” 

“* Yes—yes,” said the weeping father, 
“¢ yes; James was always a monstrous 
eater. 


We heard a little fellow say the other 
day, and his cheeks were flushed and his 
eyes gleaming while he uttered the words, 

“There! Bill Harris is the meanest fel- 
low in school. .He’s too stingy to live.” 

We don’t know what Bill Harris had 
done to rouse the anger of the speaker, 


together. 


reotype taken? 


you will if you are not good. 
Uncie GEorceE. 





‘OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES.’ 


him and handed him a Testament, saying 





road.” 





It was no fun then to master 


count of her falsehoods. 

2. She was not always believed when 
she did speak the truth, because it was 
impossible to know, in all cases, when she 


came sawing down, and when opposite the 
old woman, saucily pushed her aside, and 
with a pass of his hand knocked the pipe 
out of hermouth. He then halted to hear 
her fret at his trick, and to enjoy a laugh 
at her expense. But what was his aston- 
ishment, when she meekly picked up the 
— of her broken pipe, without the 
east resentment in her manner: then. giv- 
ing him a dignified look of sorrow, kind- 
ness and pity, she said— 

‘God forgive you, my son, as I do.’ 

It touched a tender chord in the heart 
of the rude tar. He felt ashamed, con- 
demned and repentant. Tho tear started 
in his eye ; he must make reparation. He 
heartily confessed his error, and thrusting 
both his hands into his full pockets of 
change, he forced all of their contents up- 
on her, exclaiming, 

‘God bless you, kind mother, I'll never 
do so again.’ 





AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNG. 
A young man has lately been convicted 
in Virginia of robbing the mail, and has 
been sentenced to the penitentiary. There 
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is an affecting and melancholy incident 
connected with this young man’s criminal 
history, which goes to exhibit the strength 
of parental affection. When the father 
had heard that his son had been arrested 


claimed, ‘Have my gray hairs been brought | 
to see this?’ and then fell. He was taken 
to his bed, and died ina few days of a 
broken heart. If the young would not 
bring the gray hairs of their parents to the 
grave in sorrow, let them avoid the first | 
enticements to sin. Once in the down- 
ward path, they know not where they will | 
stop. 


A BABE IN THE WOODS. 


more pathetic picture than this—a child | 
making its death-bed in the wintry woods? 


“The frozen body of a little girl, evi- 
dently about eight years of age, was dis- 
covered in the woods, in Ballard county, 
Kentucky, by a negro man, while hunting. 
The little creature had, it seems, lost her- 
self in the woods, and to avoid freezing, 
had nestled closely beside a large log, first 


ered a few dry leaves and sticks to lie 
down upon. 


In the Bible the uae is said to be more | 
than raiment. 


raiment is more than the body. 


the length of a a cna ? 








on the eharge for robbing the mail, he ex- | 


Who has ever dropped a tear over a} 


having cleared away the snow, and gath- | 


But many people still read 
the Bible Hebrew-wise, backward ; and| 
thus the general ¢onviction now is, that | 


If five and a half j yards make a pole, what is | 


400 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use. 

In various bindings, and at different prices. 

STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. 18mo, 

50 cents. 

&-This volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
embracing the principal incidents in the pel history ; 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration box an origina) 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for aan nu 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 

MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
| 252 pp., 37 cents. 
| WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 

Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 
| THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
| 72 pp., 16 cents. 

CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
| preeogs, | a series of common met in the city, drawn 
| from ife, ith sketches 

The fe letter- -press and initials are printed in co- 
| lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
| 6 cents. 
| SHELOMITH’S SON: 


Highly illustrated. 





the Curser and Blasphemer. By 
the author of ** The Harvey Boys.” 146 pp., 24 cents. 
PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 


| 
| of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By Hannan 
| MoRE. 
| 


With an allegorical illustrasion. 425 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents 
RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 126 pp. 18mo, 
24 cents. 


A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 


HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp., 
30 cents. 
HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
1-tf No. vo Cornhill. 
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Beg leave the call the Attention’of those Purchasing Books 
| for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 
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ROLLO BOOKS, 
BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 
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the ee ee ee more than trebled its circula- 
tion—has induced the Proprietors to continue the follow 
in, 

¥ CLUB RATES. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN NEW | 


Well now, really—I had rather look at 


other made me feel—oh, dear!—I can 


|and have conquered his lesson after all, 
for he certainly must feel a great deal! bet- 


Now, let the young readers of the 
Youth’s Companion look at the two faces |j 
It would seem as if the boy 
could hardly present two such faces made 
out of one, and yet he did. Can any of 
my nephews or nieces tell me in which of 
the two he would like to have his dagucr- 
I believe he would have 
chosen the one at the head of this article. 

Well, now, recollect young friends that 
a pleasant and cheerful face will help you 
along in the world more than a little—and 
let me tell you another thing, which I am 
afraid all the little folks don't know, or if 
they ever have known it, have forgotten 

it—and that is this—you will be much 
more likely to have pleasant and cheerful 
faces if you are good boys and girls, than 


A physician of high standing, an op- 
poser of religion, was about to start for 
California, when his little child came to 


‘Pa, you must take this to read on the 
He pushed away the child in a 


was telling truth and when lies. 2 Cones abate jae. 00 
_ 8. She was deprived of many pleasures a cae eo ee ee 
she might have enjoyed if she had always KF 25 Copies $20 Woe 


spoken the truth. She was kept at home | eas! ability in the country. 
when the other children went out, and of- 
ten when they had presents she had none, 
because she had just been caught in some 
dreadful lie. 

4. She made herself very enaneaiectable 
by this awful practice, because she had to be 
punished in so many ways, and was mor- 
tified sometimes by being brought out in 
a story before people. 

5. Her conscience troubled her by tell- 


us Ten or more Subscri! bers at $1 each, and who will re- 
ceive the package for distribution amon: 


shall receive an extra copy of the Traveller free. 


sent to one address, an 
the time for which payment is eevee. 
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The American Traveller. 


’ 
ter of a 


in the U hited States. 


Mechanic arts, o! 


Any Postmaster, Clerk, or other person who may ‘send 


A FIRST CLASS BOSTON PAPER, ESTABLISHED IN | 


w Bich mand now been in existence for more than a quar- 
A aninvaluable Paper for every MER- 
CHANT, ‘MEG ANIC, FARMER ona LITERARY MAN 


| Ronro ON a ATLANTIC, « « Lonpon, 
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In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 


Extract from the Preface. 


HE unprecedented success of the TRavgLLeR during | Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 


ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 

~ | such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 

| instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe 

| rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 

| formation which a contain, not only in respect to the 

| countries visited, b e customs, usages, and modes 
|e of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 


ut to th 


These rates are lower than those of any other paper of | | young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with 


fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 

of useful everything 

which they contain, except what is Strletly personal, in 
relation to the actors im the story, may be depended upon 





the subscribers, | 9° exactly and scrupulously true. 


Price 50 cont per Vol. 1—I mo. 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


"| N RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover er, 
under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 
| make to order every description of 


Clothing for Boys 


From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 

at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 
thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a con- 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. 
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day, or at least every day when she told a 
fib. 

6. The Lord was displeased with her, 
could not love her, because she broke one 
of his commandments—and he has com- 
manded us not to tell lies—and moreover, 
he says he hates a lying tongue. 

Now, don’t you think she was a very 
foolish as well as wicked little girl, and 
don’t you feel as if you would never tell 
falsehoods ? 

Whenever you are tempted to say any- 
thing that is not true, your uncle wants 
you to think of little Martha Miller—and 
remember what a nice child she might 
have been, and how everybody would have 
loved her if she had not beenaliar. Re- 
member this wicked habit—the great sin 
of lying, spoilt Martha Miller. 

Uncie Grorce. 
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“THE CONSEQUENCES.” 

“ Consequences! who thinks of consequen- 
ces?” cried a fast young clerk of Washington 
Street, when a friend warned him of danger. 
He dashed off with a couple of fine horses to 
Fresh Pond, and spent the night in carousing. 
‘Shat was two years 7 But what were the 
consequences which he so recklessly dashed 
away the thoughts of? A few months after- 
wards he fled from the city, over head and ears 
in debt, took passage to Australia, and died in 
a grog-shop ! 

Ah, these q are d reckon- 
ers, If You don’t think of them, they will dog 
you night after night, track you from city to 
city, a as swift witnesses against you, and 
finally drag you dowa to ruin here, and hell 
hereafter. You must think of consequences.— 
Child's Paper. 

Roy Senrencep ro Strate Parson For Lire. 
—They have a Judge Russell in New York. 
On Saturday, 24th ult, George Hyde was 
brought up before Judge Russell for sentence, 
and stated that his trade was that of a brick- 
layer and plasterer. He was a boy eighteen or 
twenty years old, and seemed to be very much 
affected by his desperate condition. Judge | 
Russell addressed him as follows :— 

“ Hyde, you were convicted yesterday, with 
Nugent, for robbery in the first degree. I de- 
ferred the sentence yesterday, with a view to 
ascertain your previous character and conduct. | 
Since then I have received information which | 
places you in precisely the same situation as | 
Nugent, and therefore you are entitled to no 
further consideration than he has*had. The 
sentence of the Court is, that you be imprisan- 
ed in the State Prison for the term of your nat- | 
ural life.” 

The boy essayed to speak once or twice, but 
finally left the Court room, weeping, in charge | 


Afel 








of the officer. 

Two young men, Cater and McGee, are now 
in irons in Prison in Boston, for murdering, one 
of them the Warden, the other the Deputy War- 
den of the State Prison. Cater is the most}! 
hardened and reckless. The Sheriff lately vis- 
ited him in his cell, and found that he had been 
scraping the mortar from between the stone | 
wall. He told him if he saw any more of that 
work, he should fetter his arms behind his back 
and chain him to the wall. ‘These are the fruits | 








of being “ less of q es. e 
Prison labor for life, for robbery—death by hang- 
ing for murder. 


Then there is another trial—*“after death 
comes the Judgment” before the Great Judge 
of all, from whom there is no appeal, nor no es- 
cape—but there is an awful, unending Eternity 
—the sentence is, “He that is filthy, let him | 
be filthy still.” “No murderer hath eternal | 
life abiding in him.” 

It gives us pain to state these facts, but we 
do it as a warning to young men to avoid the | 
first beginnings of sin and crime. 

We would rather allure them by the exam- | 
ples of good men, who have lived useful and | 
honest lives, and have been honored and la-| 
mented after their death—we need only name 
such menas Wasnineton, Faanxuin and Law- 
agyce, of whom we have all heard as an honor | 
to their country. } 


Dear reader, think seriously on this subject | 
—and seek from God strength to resist evil, | 
and walk in Wisdom’s ways which are pleasant | 
and her paths which are peace. | 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTH-DAY. | 

The Birth of the “ Father of his Country,” | 
* first in War, first in Peace, and first in the | 
hearts of his Countrymen,” has been celebrated | 
this year with unusual interest, particulars of 
which have been given in the daily papers. How | 
differently is his memory regarded from that of 
Arnold the traitor, and how different was the 
history of their youth! Washington was obed- | 
ient, kind and respectful to his parents, and | 
changed his plan of life from the sea to the| 
land to please his Mother. Arnold was proud, 
extravagant and reckless through life. Now| 


LETTERS FROM SUBCRIBERS. 
Oregon City, O. T'., Nov. 24, 1856. 

Dear Grand Pa Willis—Using my Pa as an 
amanuensis, I will write you a letter which 
ought to have been written before. Perhaps I 
ought to apologize for my boldness in address. 
ing you, but Uncle Frank, and Aunt Sue, of 
the Cabinet. allow so many liberties of the kind, 
that I think I may venture. 

I enclose you a three dollar gold piece to 
pay my subscription till September, 1857 : after 
that time I hope to be more prompt and pay 
yearly. 

Now, if [ was ae at description, I have no 
doubt you would like to have some items of 
Oregon life, but I fear I should not succed well. 
We came into Oregon three years and a half 
ago from Illinois, but we could not afford to 
drop the Companion, and so that had to follow 
us. Oregon is quite unlike Illinois. It is all 
valley and mountain. Some of the views are 
very grand. From the high grounds near Ore- 
gon City we can see the snow-capped tops of 
St. Helens, Adams, Jefferson, and the broad 
side of Net Hood, glittering with the accumu- 
lated snow of ages. Since we came into the 
Territory there has been war with the Indians. 
The white people every where were alarmed, 
and a great many joined the army. Even here 
in Oregon City a — was stationed at night. 
Pa says some of the papers are doing Oregon- 
ians great injustice. That most of the whites 
desire peace, and to treat the Indians well, but 
that they cannot prevent either bad Indians or 
bad whites from causing war, and that after war 
commenced it was the duty of all good men to 
protect the settlements from the Indians. We 
children all think so. ® 

But you do not like long letters—nor are lit- 
tle boys the ones to writethem. Your paper is 
a very welcome visitor, an®Ma, who used to 
read it when a little girl, living on Cape Ann, 
is as glad as we are to seeit come. There are 
three boys of us, all growing up to be tall boys, 
and we send our kind love te-you, and our warm 
wishes for our future welfare. 

Very truly yours, Frep. A. Pore. 
Rindge, N. H., Feb. 21, 1857. 

Mr. Willis, dear Sir.—Please excuse my de- 
linquency for not sending last year’s subscrip- 
tion for the Youth’s Companion. As I find 
both pleasure and profit in reading its columns, 
[ should not like to be deprived of a single 
number. Since the paper has come out in its 
new form, [ think it is more interesting than 
it ever was before. Cuas. B. Brooks. 


Galveston, Texas, Feb 10, 1857. 

To N. Willis, Fsq.—Sir.—My object in this 
is to get all the numbers of this volume, and 
have them neatly and handsomely bound, and 
set it out on our center table, or in our library. 
I can only say, in regard to the paper, that I 
think it is the best—not one of the best, but A. 
No. ] paper—that I have ever seen. I have 
read a great many S. S. papers and tracts, but 
the Youth’s Companion has the best stories and 
poetry for youths like myself that there is. Even 
grown people may read it, and before they will 
read it through, they will have derived much 
pleasure from it, and with more knowledge and 
wisdom—a great deal more—than they knew 
before they read it. 


Yours respectfully, W. A. Saaw. 





VARIETY. 


—-. 


THE MYSTERY OF A CHRISTIAN. 


1. He liveth in another. He is wise in an- 
other. He is righteous in another. He is 
strong in another. 

2. He is very low in humility, but very mgh 
in hope. He knows he is undeserving of the 
least mercy, yet expects the greatest. 

3. He is in the world, but not of the world; 
in the world as a pilgrim, but his conversation 
above, 

4. He is meek, but vehement; he is meek in 
his own cause, yet vehement in the cause of 
God, as Moses, who was dead to affronts, deaf 
to reproaches, and blind to injuries. He will 
comply with anything that is civil, but nothing 
that is sinful. He will stoop to the necessities 
of the meanest, but will not yield to the sinful 
humors of the greatest. 

5. He works out his salvation with fear and 
trembling. He works as if he was to live here 
always, yet works as if he were to die to-mor- 

Ww 


6. When he is weak, then he is strong. 
When he is most sensible of his own weakness, 
and most dependent on Christ’s strength, then 
he stands the safest. 

7. When he is most vile in his own eyes, he 
is most glorious in the eyes of God. When 


chased in New Orleans previous to the Mexican 
war, not only saved the life of the a 
but was the means of saving his It was 
in this way: A young Illinois purchased a small 
Testament for four dozen eggs, at three cents 
per dozen ; and when her brother was about to 
start for Mexico, as a volunteer, she put into 
his vest pocket. There it remained, wrapped 
in the same paper and-same pocket until the 
battle of Buena Vista, when the owner received 


Power or Gov.—Midas was so great & 
man, that ev ing hé-touched turned into 

d—altered case now, touch a man with gold 
and he will change into anything. 

There is a man in Cincinnati in possessiou 
of a powerful memory. He is employed by the 
Humane Society to “ remember the poor.” 

Could we see things as God sees them, we 
should not have-a solitary wish for a — al- 

0 


a wound through the Testament, which broke | ‘eration in our circumstances: we should say, 
the force of the bullet, which lodged in his | “It is well.” 
breast, and sent him to the hospital. There he} you add tenfold to the weight of your trou- 


read his book ; and the last time I saw him, he 
was in an Illinois college, preparing for the pul- 
pit, or rather for a missionary field in the Meth- 
odist church.” 


bles by impatience : “Be still, and know that 
I am God.” 


All the blessings of the gospel are for “ who- 
soever will ;” are you willing? then they are for 
you : believe this,and what becomes of all your 
doubts and fears ? 


Never expect to go tothe throne of grace, 
without having some stumbling bleck thrown in 
your way; Satan hates prayer, and always 
tries to hinder it. 


THE JEALOUS, DOG. 


Some time since, a gentleman living on the 
Hudson had a fine Newfoundland dog, who 
was a great favorite with the family. While 
this dog was confined in the yard, a pet lamb 
was given to one of the children, which the 
former soon discovered to be sharing a great 
portion of those caresses which he had been in 
the habit of receiving. This circumstance pro- 
duced so great an effect on the poor animal 
that he fretted, and became extremely unwell, 
and refused to eat. Thinking that exercise 
might be of use to him, he was let loose. No 
ooner waé this done, than the dog watched his- 
opportunity, and seized the lamb in his mouth. 
He was seen conveying it down a Jane, about a 
quarter of a mile from his master’s house, at the 
bottom of which the Hudson river flowed. On 
arriving at it, he held the lamb under water un- 
til it was drowned. (n examining the lamb, it 
did not appear to have been bitten or otherwise 
injured, and it might also be supposed that the 
dog had chosen the easiest death in removing 
the object of his dislike. 


Somebody says there is a decided difference 
between perseverance and obstinacy. One is a 
strong will, and the other is a strong won't. 


Hannah More said to Horace Walpole, “ If I 
wanted to punish an enemy it should be by 
fastening on him the trouble of constantly hat- 
ing somebody.” 


Get your money ready before getting out 
of an omnibus, and before going into chancery. 


We expend more time, trouble and expense 
in conciliating a man we fear than in obliging 
one we love. 


The blind man shouldn’t attempt to catch 
eas. 


Soversrenty.—Man raises many objections 
to God’s sovereignty, but the great cause of all 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. is he wants to be sovereign himself. 


Between you two, let no person come to} Always act as if you thought God was pres- 
share the secret grief or joy that belongs to| ent, and that you must give an account to him. 
you both. Let neither father, mother, brother, 
nor sister be the confidant of that which con- 
cerns your domestic peace. Bear all things, 
suffer all things, but in silence and sadness. Let 
a moment of alienation or years of estrangement 
be healed and forgotten in after moments and 
years of intense love, but never let the wall of 
another’s confidence be built up between you 
and your wife’s or your husband’s heart. 





Some men live as if they were poor all their 
lives, to be wealthy when they die. 


Silence is an antidote against a slanderous 
tongue. 


Happiness is a pig with a slippery tail, which 
every one runs after, but nobody can hold. 


Don’t stretch your legs beyond your carpet. 





DAMAGE TO THE CIGAR TRADE. 


Some lady, who has more reverence for the 
inspiration she draws from Helicon than for 
that imported from Havana, comes down after 
the following vo upon the patrons of the weed. 
Let her prayer be answered, and large dealers 
in cigars hedge on Maccoboy, or cave in :— 

May never lady press his lips, 
His proffered love returding, 
Who makes a furnace of mouth, 
And keep its chimney burning ! 
And each true woman shun his sight, 
For fear his fumes might choke her ; 
And none but those who smoke themselves, 
fave kisses for a smoker! 


POETRY. 





LITTLE CLARA. 
Do you know our little Clara ? 
She’s nine years old to-day— 
Tho: born in cold December, 
She’s as bright and warm as May ; 
Her silver words trip lightly, 
As-rivulets in the Spring, 
And like the birds and butterflies, 
She’s always on the wing. 


Do you know our little Clara ? 
She’s a slender child and tall, 

With a gentle smile for those she theets, 
And a heart of love for all ; 

There is grace in every motion, 
In the house and on the lawn, 

And when you think you have her safe, 
Like a fairy she is gone! 


Do 


TRUTH BEFORE FRIENDS. 

Among the fiercest of the opponents of John 
Huss, the Reformer of Prague, was Paletz, 
once his intimate companion and bosom friend. 
Some persons sought to petsuade Huss to fol- 
low the example of those who took sides with 
the Pope, and to join his old friend Paletz. To 
these entreaties Huss replied, “Paletz is my 
friend ; and truth is my friend ; both being my 
friends it is most just that I honor truth in pre- 
ference.” 


ou know our little Clara ? 

here may be those more fair, 

Of finer forms, and purer brows, 
And locks of lovelier hair; 

But where’s a sunnier smile than hers, 
A brighter, merrier-eye ? 

And where the little heart more full 
Of Nature’s poetry ? 


Do you know our little Clara? 
She’s as sharp as sharp can be, 
And few know half her smart essays, 
At wit and repartee ; 
In temper she is winsome. 
Though oft-times quite-sedate, 
And in a sober moods sage thoughts 
Steal through her little pate. 


Do 


THE POWER OF GOODNESS. 


Who can measure the power of Christian 
philanthropy, of enlightened goodness, pouring 
itself forth in prayers and persuasions, from the 
press and pulpit, from the lips and hearts of de- 
voted men, and more and more binding togeth- 
er all the wise and good in the cause of their 
race? All others may fail. This must tri- 
umph. It is leagued with God’s omnipotence. 
It is God himseif acting in the hearts of his | 
children. It has an ally in every conscience, 
in every human breast, in the wrong-doer him- 


self ou know our little Clara ? 


hen join me in the lay, 
I now indite, with right good will, 
To grace her natal day ; 
And pray with me her life may be 
A rosy path and bright, 
And after this her sou! in bliss, 
May share a world of light. C.C.C. 
Little Pilgrim. 


SONGS IN SUFFERING. 


The world cannot but misjudge the state of 
suffering Christians. It sees their crosses, but 
not their anointings. Was not Stephen, think 
you, ina hard posture when in his enemy’s| 
hands? But was he afraid of the showers of 
stones coming about his ears, who saw the 
heavens opened, and Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God? So little, indeed, was he 


LOVELY SIGHT. 


THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND 
REFLECTOR, 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND he NEWs- 


PAPER. dep 
Issued from %2 School Street, Boston. 


HIS enters upon its thirty-eighth volume with 
the commencement of the new year. andie one of the 

largest, oldest, and most accredited of all religious or 

weekly ‘journals, 

EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, 

DENCE. 


The outlay of the WaTcHMAN AND Reriecror for edit- 
ing, for contributions, for home and foreign correspon- 
dence is large. Some of the best pensin this country, 
and in the old world, are enlisted in giy i 
pages; and it isthe pu of the conduetors to add to 
the number of those in all parte of the world, whose minds 
are engaged in their service, and to spare no means at 
their command, to make the paper in its editing, ite 
general correspondence, and its original matter through- 
out, of the very highest and best order. 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHARACTER. 


Particular attention is paid to making the WaTcHMAN 
AND ReFLector a welcome visitor to the domestic circle, 
and also.to the agricultural and industrial portions of the 
community. It will contain matter every week, suited to 
the wants of all these classes, as its ample size fully al- 
lo Besides reports of the markets, it will give the 
weekly price current, also a full and originally pre; a 
digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congress, of legis- 
lative and Cage political epee with whatever is 
i in the dep ©! i 


AND CORRESPON- 


ving interest to ite 





mestic news. 
LITERARY CHARACTER. 


The aim of the conductors will continue to be, to give 
to the WatcHMAN AND Reriector a high literary as 
well as religious character. They imtend to have their 
columns especially inviting to the lovers of a chaste and 
elevated literature. Condensed and carefully prepared 
reviews of interesting and good books, will from time to 
time be given, and articles will be furnished in variety 
from employed pens, that will add richness and a perma- 
nent value to our original matter. 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 


The Watcuman anp Reriector, while Catholic in its 
tone, will always stand fast by the principles of evangeli- 
cal Christianity, and, ** speaking the truth in love,” will 
“conten! earnestly forethe faith once delivered to the 
saints.” It will ever befriend rational and religious pro- 
gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found to breathe 
good will to all enligh d effo: li the state 
of mankind, wherever struggling, and however darkened 
and oppressed. No pains will be spared to give full records 
of religious information, including Ecclesiastical Move- 
ments, Revival and Missionary Intelligence fro 
of the globe. The aim, in a word, is to make a weekly 
Religious Journal, which, so far as a newspaper can do 
this, shall meet the wants of the individual aad the family. 
TERMS. 

$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 

$2 per year, payable in advance, or within three months 
from the time of subscribing. 

Papers Delivered by Carriers. 

$3 payable at the end of six months. 

$250 payable within six months from the commence- 
ment of the subscription year. 
UPHAM, FORD & OLMSTEAD. 





WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, , 
—AND— 

Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
4. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. 3. W. BLACKS 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo-* 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining perfect 
portrait LIKENEssks from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 

AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 
method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


Xr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to ferm one of the finest establish- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 


A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE. 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
anD BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 2 PER CENT EXTRATO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 
GEO. N. NICHOLS‘ 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Strect, Boston, 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the ling of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
greater variety than can be found anywhere eise. 
t 











every American honors the name of Washing-| Job abhorred himself, then God raised him. 
ton, while that of Arnold is universally execrat- | When the centurion thought himself the most 
ed. Youth is the time for the formation of|¥worthy, Christ said, “I have not found so 


troubled with their stoning of him, that in the 
very midst of it he fell asleep. 


I saw a lovely boy 
Kneel down beside a chair ; 
Then placed his head upon his hands, 


character. Boys, beware what seed you sow! 





AN IRISHMAN’S OPINION OF WASEH-| 
INGTON. | 


Among the books in the library of George 
Washington, at the time of his death, was the 


“ Poetical Works of William Preston, Esq.,” @| asked him for a new book. His father asked 
work published in Dublin in 1793. The book | 
was a presentation copy and was inscribed by | 
the author, to Washington, in the following | 


d it thorough 
lines which, for terse and comprehensive thoagin,| a ead coe See, ss ES made 


cannot be excelled. We have copied the in- 
scription in lines 9s it was written by the au- 
thor: 
To His Excellency 
Grorce Wasurneton, 
The Deliverer of his Country ; 
Undismayed in Danger, 
Unshaken in Adversity, 
Uncorrupted in Prosperity, 
in whom 


i 
Military Talents, 
Crepaeets Wisdom, 


Unexampled Moderation, 
Most happily — 


a im 
The boast of Human Natnre! 
From the author. 





great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
8. He is content in this world, but longs and 
prays for another. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO READ. 


When the late Jeremiah Evarts was in the 
sixth year of his age, he came to his father, and 


him if the last book he had given him was worn 
out. “O no, sir,” said Jeremiah, “ but I have 
read all the sense out of it.” He meant to cay 


himself master of all the ideas it contained. 

This is the right way to read, in order to pro- 
fit by reading. By reading in that way, Jere- 
miah Evarts made great improvement, and be- 
came one of the wisest and most useful men 
our country has produced. He never took a 
book and allowed his eye to rest on the page 
while his thoughts were wandering from one 
thing to another, so as only now nal then to get 
an idea of what was written. He never took 
up a book for the sake of passing away time. 
He took the advice of those who were wiser 
than he, and read only good books, and he read 
“all the sense out of them” 


VALUABLE TESTAMENT. 


Mr. Robert Nesbit, Agent of the New York 
Bible Society, in a recent letter, says :—I know 








one instance where a shilling Testament pur- 





And sweetly lisp a prayer. 
4 A lovelier sight was ne’er beheld ; 
CLIPPINGS. No mockery was his part ; 
That infant form, thus bent in prayer, 
Might shame an older heart. 


And there he kneeled ; nor moved he then, 
Nor turn’d his little head, 
Till all his prayer was finished ; 
The last, last word was said ; 
I gazed entranced upon the child, 
So artless, young, and pure, 
And fondly wished his little form, 
Might long with us endure. 


LITTLE TRAVELLERS. 


* Who are they whose little feet, 
Pacing life’s dark journey through, 
Now have reached that heavenly seat, 
They had ever kept in view? 
‘I from Greenland’s frozen land,’ 
*I from India’s sultry plain ;’ 
‘I from Afric’s barren sand ;’ 
‘1 from islands on the main.’ 


All our earthly journey past, 
Every tear and pain gone by, 
Here together meet at last, 
At the portals of the sky ; 
Each the welcome ‘ Come’ awaits, 





—_>_—__ 


A Beautirut Siesieication.—Alabama 
signifies in the Indian language—* Here we 
rest!” A story is told of a tribe of Indians who 
fled from a relentless fbe in the trackless forest 
in the Southwest. Weary and travel-worn, 
they reached a noble river which flowed through 
a noble country. ‘The chief of the band stuck | 
his tent-pole in the ground, and exclaimed—| 
“ Alabama! Alabama!” (Here we shall rest! 
Here we shall rest!) Pity it was not true. 





Tse Crooxen Trez.—Have you noticed | 
that tree in the yard? When very young it was | 
bent down to the earth and embedded there. 
It then shot up again, but it is now forever de- 
formed. The sun may shine, the dew and the 
rain may fall, but the tree will never be straight. 
So bad habits, once fixed, are hard things to 
root out. 


“Can’r Arrorp 1T.”—“ Come in Joe, and 
let’s take & drink.” 

“Thank ye, Thomas, can’t afford it.” 

“ Well, but I'll pay for it.” 

“©, I am not speaking of the money.” 

“ What then ?” 


“ Loss of health and energy, moral principle, Conquerors over death and sin! 
character, peace of mind, self-respect, aad sweet Lift your heads, ye golden gates, 
breath.” And let the little travellers in.” 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 

| 13 Winter Street, Boston, 

| Haye just Published 

| 4 NEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GROLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


Tilustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
Special Occasions. 
® BY REY. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 
(Late President of Amherst College ) author of “ The Re 
ligion of Geology,’ Ke. &e. 


The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of profound 
learning and varied cultyre, as well as an eminent teacher 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instant and 
favorable consideration. His writings are always based 
upon substanti1! foundations, and his style is forcible and 
perspicuous. But it is not necessary to add any eulo 
of an author so widely known on both sides ef the Atlantic. 
The many readers of his prrigee works in this ceuntry 
and in Great Britain, will w ‘tcome any new production 
fram bis pen. 1 


‘BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 


fCorner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No Se 
tarian: a No Oomtroversy. eee 
POBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Price $l a year. 81x copies ror $5, PAYMENT IN AD- 
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